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SERMON, &c. 


| PROVERBS XXIV. 21. 


{ MY SON, FEAR THOU THE LORD, AND 


| THE KING; AND MFDDLiF NOT WITH C 

| THEM, THAT ARE GIVEN TO CHANGE. | {il : 
| Ah 
| I has ſometimes been queſtioned, whe- #1 N 
ther ſubjects of a political nature, in is ; | 
which there is neceſſarily room for a 1 


variety of opinions, can be diſcuſſed in re- 


ligious aſſemblics, with any uſeful effect. 
It does not appcar, however, that there 1s 
any foundation for this doubt, cither in the 
nature of the thing itſelf, or from what has 
A | been 


C #3 
been actually experienced. If, indeed, e- 
ons opinions on ſuch ſubjects be deli- 
vercd in connection with the powerful per- 
ſuaſions of religion, there is cauſe enough 
to apprehend, that they will be productive 
of extenſive miſchief; a conſideration, which 
ought to awaken the caution of thoſe, who 
are liable to deliver them; but there is, I be- 
lieve, no ground to imagine, that the miſchief, 
which has thus been produced, is at all to 
be brought in competition with the benefits, 
which may reaſonably be expected. That 
religion is properly employed in exhorting 
men to the diſchurge of their various duties, 
of Thetever kind, will readily be allowed; 
or, I it mould be doubted with reſpect to 


pokocal ones in particular, we have the in- 


junction 0: an Apoſtle to cite in its defence. 


To tlie gencrality of men, however, ſuch an 


exhortation would be addreſſed to no pur- 


pole, mics the duties theniſclves were ſtated 


and 
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and explained, The bulk of the pecple 
have little time or opportunity fer the 
minute inveſtigation of diſcordant obliga- 
tions. They muſt, after all, take many things 


for granted; and, if they do not learn their 


morality from their ſpiritual adviſers, they 
will be left to ſeck it, where the chance is 
much more unfavourable to its being of a 


ſalutary nature, in caſual converſation 


Ir will not, I hope, be imagined that, in 
laying this, I am contending for any thing, 
that would render our ſolemn meetings the 
occaſions of ferving perſonal intereſts, oi 
make religion the inftrument of a party. 
I mean not to aſſert it as a privilege of the 
nmunſters of the Gofpel, but as a ſacred h. 


ligation, that they ſuffer not the nifluence 


they have over the munds of their hearcrs, in 


any inſtance to remain unemployed, from 


an cxcefhve apprehenſion which may be en- 
A2 tertamed 
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tertained of its abuſe. The duties owing to 
the Sti, to the exerciſe of which almoſt 
every one, in this country, is liable to be 
called, are doubtleſs of an important nature; 
and there is, at leaſt, as much danger of 


their being miſtaken, as juſtifies, in other 


inftanc.y, the moſt careful preparation. 
Public inſtruction, however, on any of our 
dutics, cannot, with propriety, do more than 
lay down the general principles of conduct. 
To apply them to particular caſes, ſhould 
be left to tne wiſdom and virtue of him, 
to whom they occur. For, while we are 
guarding againf the evil of any one's decid- 
ing for himſelf, without proper previous 
inſtruction; we muſt not forget the danger 
he would incur in following, without ex- 
amination, the opinion of another. With 
reſpect to political queſtions in particular, 
it is to be apprehended, that inexperience 
in public affairs, or a regard to private con- 


ſiderations, 


* 
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ſiderations, may oftentimes render him unfit 
to be followed as a guide in action, whom 
yet, as a teacher, we may liſten to with 
profit. Nothing indeed but what, when ex- 
plained, is of an indiſputable nature, ought 
to be enforced by the motives of religion; 
yet there will remain, under this and every 
juſt limitation, a very extenſiwe field of uſe- 
ful inſtruction; and perliaps molt of the 
advice, that is at all neceſſary to be given on 
political ſubjects, may, with propriety, be 
given from the pulpit. Inflaming addreſſes 
cannot be defended, becauſe from thoſe, 
whoſe minds are inflamed, nothing but miſ- 
chief is to be expected; but, while we re- 
{tram the promoters of ſedition, we thould 
be cautious of eſtabliſhing a principle, which 
would filence the countellors of ſafety. 
With this impreſſion of the utility to be 
derived from political diſcourſes, I ſnould 
not be deterred, by an ill- grounded preju- 
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dice, from entering on the ſubjects, ſuggeſt- 
ed by the return of thisfolemny, were I nat 
alſo authorized by the inſtitutions of our 
Church, and encouraged by the moſt re- 
ſpectable examples. 


I sHALL therefore endeavour, on this 
occaſion, firſt, to ſhew the great danger of 
attempting to ſubvert, by violence, any 
eſtabliſned government; and, ſecondly, to 
vindicate the happy event of the Revolution 
from the objections that might be drawn, 
from this general principle. 


Wurd Solomon gave the precept, which. 
I have ſelected for a text, he addreſſed it to 
a people, who were under a form of go- 
vernment in ſome reſpects peculiar. The 
laws themſelves were, tor the molt part, the 


inſtitutions of divine inſpiration ; and the 
adminiſtration of them, though not always 
| io 
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ſo wiſe as in the reign of Solomon, was ſup- 
poſed. to be directed by the more immediate 


influence of the Deity. Under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, oppoſition to the government 

might properly be conſidered as rebellion 
againſt God; and the fear of the Lord, and 
of the King, would be duties of the ſame 
kind and degree. At a period too when, 
as in the days of Solomon, Judah and 
Iſrael dwelt ſafely, every man under his vine, 
and under his fig-tree, from Dan even to 
Beer-ſheba;—when they were many, as the 
ſand which is by the ſea, in multitude, eating 
and drinking and making merry,” there 
was but little temptation to reſiſt the 


authority, to which they owed their pro- 
tection and Plenty. 


Tux obligation of the precept, however, 
does not entirely depend on the particular 
ſituation of thoſe, to whom it was addreſſed. 


There 
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There is a ſenſe, and an important one, in 
which all governments may be juſtly con- 
ſidered as the inſtitutions of God; and 
whoever oppotes them in this ſenſe, in- 
curs the guilt of oppoſition to God. It is, 
doubtleſs, the deſign of providence that, till 
mankind are much more diſpoſed, than at 
preſent, to act rightly from principles of 
virtue, they ſhould be reſtrained from wrong, 
by the fear of immediate puniſhment ; and 
that this puniſhment ſhould, in many in- 
ſtances, be inflicted by the judgement of 
their fellow creatures. But it is not to be 


imagincd, that the authority, by which pu- 


niſhment is inflicted, can be ſuddeniy tranſ- 


ferred, without endangering, if not deſtroy 
ing, the habit of ſubmiſſion to it. Al] men, 
and eſpecially thoſe who have moſt nocd of 
it, would willingly live free from control. 
Independently of revelation, it is only a 


ſenſe of the evils which would reſult, were 
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every man to do © what is right in his own 
eyes,” that can manifeſt the will of God, in 
this matter, or furniſh an inducement to 


obey it ; and we know, fromexperience, that, 
in a numerous body of men, theſe evils may 
be a long time endured, before the effect to 


be defired from them is produced. When 
the habit of ſubmiſſion is once broke 
through, it will not be eafily renewed, 
though founded in reaſon; but the difficulty 
will be exceedingly increaſed if, as is the 
caſe in the bulk of mankind, it be chiefly 
the effect of imitation and cuſtom. 


Ir is not, indeed, to be denied, that one 
form of government is better than another; 
and that men may, not only innocently, but 
laudably, be employed, in endeavouring to 
bring about the beſt. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that, in an ab/tra# ſenſe, 
there is no ſuch thing, as a perfect form. 


B The 
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The fuperiority of one above another muſt 
be determined by its ſuitableneſs to the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe, for whom it is intended. 
That which, from habits and prejudices 
already formed, is moſt likely to be beſt 
adminiſtered, is the beſt for the preſent; 
though there is no reaſon that it ſhould 
preclude, as circumſtances alter, the gradual 
introduction of another. Even deſpotiſm, 
which will eaſily be thought the leaſt 
capable of defence, ought not to be irrela- 
tively condemned. In ſome circumſtances, it 
may be the beſt form poſſible. All human 
beings, for no inconſiderable portion of their 
- exiſtence, are neceſſarily under abſolute con- 
trol; and, in many inſtances, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, the longer this ſpecies of rule 
is continued, the greater is the happineſs 
produced. There 1s alſo a period of civi- 
lization, in which ſocieties muſt be compoſed 
of individuals who, for the moſt part, are 

in 
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in a ſtate of intellectual childhood; and in 
which, therefore, they cannot be ſo happy, 
as when directed by the will of the more 
improved few, or, it may be, of one. 
Were all the members of a community 
equal in wiſdom and virtue, it would, 
perhaps, be a plauſible objection to any 
form of government propoſed to be eſtab- 
liſhed in it, that each had not an equal 
ſhare in its formation, and an equal chance 
of participating in its adminiſtration But, 
ſurely, no reaſoning can be neceſſary to 
expoſe the futility of ſchemes, which pro- 
ceed on a ſuppoſition ſo unlikely to be 
realized. It is, indeed, our duty, by in- 
ſtructing the ignorant, and admoniſhing 
the depraved, to render this more and more 
like truth; but, till it be accompliſhed, we 
ſhall do well to conſider the danger of 
acting as if it were fo; leſt we find, when 
it is, perhaps, too late, that, while we 

B 2 | aimed 
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aimed at the good of the community, we 
were undermining its ſecurity, and arming 
folly and wickedneſs with the weapons of 
deſtruction. 


Bur, whatever opinions may be enter- 
tained, reſpecting the form of government 
to be preferred, we may venture to lay it 
down as a maxim, with reſpect to the man- 
ner of introducing it, that, unleſs indeed 
where inſupportable tyranny prevails, it 
ought not to be attempted, by offering 
violence to the exiſting legiſlative authority. 
Sirice no government is ſo bad, as not to 
be far better than anarchy, it ſhould be the 
part of him, who engages in deſigns, which 
may eventually overturn an exiſting form, 
to conſider well, what it is, in fact, that he 
ſhall be able to ſubſtitute in its ſtead. 
The * ſudden calamity,” wiuch is pre- 
dicted, in the verſe ſubſequent to the text, 

28 


13 


as the ſure conſequence of ſuch deſigns, 
has been too often and too fatally expe- 


rienced. The atrocious attempt, which, 
by the gracious interpoſition of Heaven in 
its defeat, has contributed to make this day 


a © day of joy and gladneſs to us, would 


doubtleſs, if ſuffered to take place, have 
been, at that time, deſtructive of the pub- 
hc ſecurity, and now the ſubject of lamen- 
tation. And, with reſpect to the preſent 
ſituation of a neighbouring country, though 
I would not indiſcriminately cenſure all 
that has been done, much leſs condemn the 
intention of the doers, yet I cannot help 


regarding it as a freſh inſtance of the truth 
of the ſame prediction, That ſomething 


was materially wrong, even in the early 


ſtages of that mournful buſineſs, the events, 
which have followed, will juſtify the moſt 
cautious in concluding. They have,” to 
uſe the words of an Hiſtorian on another 
| | occa- 
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occaſion, ©* they have, in many inſtances, 
by propagating fictions, by promoting vio- 
lence, and by leſſening the reverence of 
what had ever been eſteemed ſacred, ſerved 
to corrupt, as well as to infatuate, the 
people, to whom they made a tender of 
liberty and juſtice.” They have done no 
better, at the beſt, than perpetrate evil, that 
good might come; a conduct, which, in 
the judgement of an Apoſtle, is worthy of 
condemnation ; and for which, therefore, 


whatever advantages may eventually ariſe 
from it, nothing but puniſhment can be 


expected by the immediate agents. 


Wir ſuch an inſtance before us, we 
ſhall not perform our part, a uſeful though 
an humble one, if we neglect to derive, 
from the miſcondu&t and miſery diſplayed 
in it, a leſſon of prudence to ourſelves. In 
this country, we have already, in the opinion 

of 


1 

of thoſe beſt able to judge, all for which 
the French can be juſtified in contending. 
But, be this as it may, there is certainly 
nothing, that we can reaſonably wiſh for, 
which would compenſate for the hazard of 
ſuch a contention, as they have been the 
occaſion to provoke. And if, as is generally 
the caſe in civil contentions ; if, by a retro- 
gradation in politics, authority, changing 
from hand to hand, ſhould arrive where 
the phyſical ſtrength is the greateſt, and the 
_ wiſdom to direct it the leaſt, there will be 
juſt cauſe to apprehend, that we ſhall re- 
turn, in the end, to the predatory ſtate of 
independent and uncivilized life; or, if we 
ſurvive as a nation, be reſcued from the 
miſeries of anarchy, at the loſs of even ſa- 
lutary freedom. In his proper ſtation, and 
according to his knowledge, let every one 
contribute his endeavours to advance the 
comforts, and to increaſe the ſecurity of 
g ſocial 
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ſocial life. He may doubtleſs find oppor- 
tunities enough, when his zeal will be 
employed with almoſt a certainty of ſucceſs. 
But let no one, in aiming at ideal per- 
fection in forms of government, or even 
attainable improvements, be induced, by 
the mere probability of diſtant good, to 
countenance meaſures, which are imme- 
diately and clearly detrimental. He, who 
is actually oppreſſed, will ſtruggle to be 
free, and may have his excule for doing ſo; 
but let us not, in the officiouineſs of cha- 
rity, be too haſty in removing what, per- 
haps, we only imagine to be the oppreſſions 
of others. Let him, who would be praiſed 
for his perſpicacity in the diſcovery of im- 
perfections, recollect, that the knowledge 
of evil is not, for its own ſake, deſirable; 
and that he, who awakens others to the 
ſenſe of ills, they would not otherwiſe have 
felt, without providing alſo a ſuitable re- 

medy 
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medy, cannot juſtly be reckoned among the 
benefactors of mankind. 


I PROCEED, in the ſecond place, to ob- 
viate the objection, which might ſeem to 
ariſe, from the principles laid down, againſt 


the event of our own Revolution. 


I am aware of the imperfection, which, 
whether neceſſarily or not, is generally in- 
termixed in every work of man; and, 
though the Revolution was, on the whole, 
ſo conducted, as to merit our commenda- 
tion, no leſs than our gratitude; yet, to 
vindicate it in every particular, I ſhould 
think a preſumptuous undertaking. It 1s 
poſſible, that, as we have been told, ſome 
of thoſe concerned in it, were not altoge- 
ther juſtifiable in the means they employed; 
and that, in ſome inſtances, more regard 
was paid to political, than to moral con- 

C ſiderations. 
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fiderations.” But, in whatever reſpects they 
might be deſerving of blame, they were not 
deficient in their endeavours to preſerve, 
among the people, the habit of obedience 
to exiſting laws; nor did they, in any in- 
ſtance, ſo act, as to evince themſelves 
levers of change. 


Sou have been miſled, by the ſimilarity 
of appellations, to conſider that event as 
ſimilar, in its nature, to what has been 
attempted in France. We ſhall find, how- 
ever, on the ſlighteſt compariſon, that they 
are ſcarce leſs different in the object, than 
in the means made uſe of to accompliſh it. 
In the one caſe, oppoſition was not made 
to the legeflative, but merely to the executive 


authority. In the other, the legiſlative 
authority itfelf has not only been con- 


troled, but entirely ſubverted and deſtroy- 
ed, In the one, no claſſes of men, I 
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had almoſt ſaid no individuals, were de- 
prived of rights, which they held by ex- 
iſting laws; and certainly none were ſo pu- 
niſhed, as in the other, in conſequence of 
ideal crimes, but in virtue of a judgement, 
provided by the law, or dictated by ne- 
ceſſity, for the abuſe of public confidence. 
No deviation from long eſtabliſned habits 
and prejudices was forced upon the pcople; 
nor was their obedience to be obtained, at 
the expence of every valuable affection. 
On the contrary, 1t was the real, as well as 
the profeſſed object of reſiſtance, to reſtore 
things to the point, from which they had 
been perverted ; and to provide that, in future, 
the executive part of the government ſhould 
be, as was intended, the faithful diſpenſer 
of the law. We know that, on many oc- 
caſions, as is ſet forth in the Declaration of 
Rights, „things had been done by the King, 
in his individual capacity, which were 

C8 directly 
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directly contrary to the lawsand ſtatutes and 
freedom of the realm;” and that, by aſſuming 
a power, which was not legally inveſted in 
him, he endeavoured to ſubvert and ex- 
tirpate the proteſtant religion.” But, in the 
management of governments, to reſtore and 
to make new, are attempts of ſo different a 
nature, that, from the ſucceſs of one, but 


little judgment can be formed of the expe- 


diency of the other. 


Trar ſome reformation was defirable 
in the government of France, no one 
among us, who has a proper ſenſe of the 
bleſſings we are this day commemorating, 
will heſitate to admit. But we muſt con- 
clude, from the reſult, that what wasdefirable 
was not, in this caſe, expedient; or, that the 
deſign of accompliſhing it was extremely 
ill-concerted. The benefits of the beſt form 
of government poſſible, ſhould they at 

length 
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length be obtained, will not, in the lapſe 
of ages, compenſate for the miſeries, of 
which the ſtruggle for them has been the 
occaſion. In truth, ſetting aſide the con- 
ſiderations of juſtice, there was reaſon 
enough to apprehend the failure of a plan, 
which aimed at ſo much. Individuals 
may be ſuſceptible of inſtantaneous con- 
viction, and be perſuaded, by reaſon or 
caprice, to paſs ſuddenly, in their ſentiments 
and conduct, from one extreme to another: 
but it ought not to have been ſuppoſed, 
that a great nation could be brought, any , 
otherwiſe than by gradual changes, to paſs 


| from the loweſt to the higheſt degree of 
4 political freedom. 
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Tux obvious uſe to be made of ſuch 
reflections as theſe is, that each of us, 
inſtead of an uſeleſs, if not pernicious in- 
terference in matters, which are not pro- 
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perly the ſubjects of his cognizance, and 
affording encouragement to thoſe who are 
e given to change, make uſe of the power, 
which, from his ſtation in ſociety, he has 
legally and regularly in his hands, to 
augment the bleſſings of our contitution, 
and, if any ſuch there be, to mitigate the 
preſture of its evils. If, in almoſt any form 
of governtmnent, this were conſcientiouſly 
performed, there would be little occaſion 
for meaſures of violence. I know, and 
lament, the diſtreſſes of poverty; and ardent- 
ly do I wiſh, that a comfortable ſubſiſtence 


were the conſtant reward of honeſt induſtry: 


but I do not conceive, that this is poſſible 
to be effected, by any form of government, 
independently of the juſtice and charity of 
individuals in their private ſtations. In a 
country, where proviſion was particularly 
made againſt the prevalence of a too great 
inequality, it was yct foretold, that “ the 

poor 
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poor ſhould never ceaſe out of it.” And itis, 
doubtleſs, the wiſe intention of Providence, 
that, by the wants of ſome, and the abun- 
dance of others, the virtues of patience and 
gratitude on the one hand, and of pity and 


generoſity on the other, ſhould be perpe- 


tually exerciſed and improved. Let us, 
therefore, direct our attention where, if 
there be not a certainty of our doing good, 
there is, at leaſt, no evident danger of our 
doing harm. Let us not be induced, by the 
mvitations of enterprizing men, to engage, 
at the expence of any known obligation, 
in what is of ſo uncertain termination, 
as theoretical ſchemes of reform. In the 
purſuit of a phantom, which will, perhaps, 
never be overtaken, and which, if over- 
taken, might elude our graſp, they may 
lead us from maze to maze, till, in- 
volved in inextricable difficultics, we ſind it 
ſcarce poſſible to retreat, though our ad- 
vance muſt be marked with blood, Let 

us 
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us, after all, recollect, that human happineſs 
does not entirely depend on forms of go- 
vernment. It muſt ariſe, in a conſiderable 
meaſure, from performances, over which 
external laws have but little control. 
And, of temporal happineſs, whatever pro- 
viſion may be made for its ſecurity and in- 
creaſe, we may eaſily expect too great a 
ſhare. He, who conceives that, under any 
circumſtances, it can be perfect and com- 
plete, is ſure to meet with diſappointment. 
He will never be contented with preſent 
enjoyments, who does not aſpire after future: 
and he alone, who, taking the whole of his 
exiſtence into the account, knows how to 
eſtimate things at their real value; he alone 
is prepared to derive, from any imaginable 
ſituation, all the poſſible advantages, as well 
to bear patiently its unavoidable evils. 

Now, to God, &c. 
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1 KINGS XII. 19. 


50 ISRAEL REBELLED AGAINST THE HOUSE 
OF DAVID. 


HE duty of obedience to civil govern- 
ment is ſo evident from reaſon, and 

ſo cxpreſily enjoined by Scripture, that no 
one, who wiſhes to act in conformity with 
either, will pretend to diſpute its obliga- 
tion. With reſpect, however, to the extent 
of the duty, even the beſt diſpoſed may en- 
tertain doubts, which can be determined 
only by referring to firſt principles. Where 
A dutics 


CSI 

duties are of a reciprocal nature, it is neceſ- 
ſary, that their limits ſhould be marked 
out, not only that each party may be ac- 
quainted with his own, but that he may 
not make unreaſonable. demands on the 
other; and, though it may be ſufficient, in 
general, to ſtate the duties of ſubjects, on 
the ſuppoſition that rulers perform theirs, 
yet it is uſeful, on ſome occaſions, to con- 
ſider the path to be purſued by thoſe, who 
ſuppoſe themſelves oppreſſed. 


It has, indeed, been ſaid, that, to ſecure 
the quiet of a nation, the belief of the law- 


fulneſs of reſiſtance to civil authority ſhould 


have place, only in the minds of thoſe, 
with whom authority is entruſted *, But 
4 


He (Colville) ſaid, the queſtion about reſiſtance 
had often been put to him, and he had always declined 
to anſwer it. But to him (Lord Middleton) he plainly 
ſaid, he wiſhed that kings and their miniſters would 
believe 
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as, in general, from principles which are 
falſe, no laſting good can ariſe ; fo, in this 
caſe, it is not to be expected; that men wall 
long admit, without ſatisfactory reaſons, 
what they have a perpetual temptation to 
reject. The duties of magiſtrates and of 
ſubjects, like all others, have limits, beyond 
which, performance ceaſes to be virtue; 
and it would be uncharitable to ſuppole, 
that ignorance of theſe has not had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in producing the many re- 
volutions, which the governments of na- 
tions have undergone, and which humanity 
has ſo much reaſon to lament. Revolutions 
have, indeed, been ſo frequent, that by him, 
who judges of the future from the paſt, 
they may, in ſpite of every precaution, be 


appre - 


believe it lawful, and ſo govern as men that expect to 
be reſiſted ; but he wiſhed, that all their ſubjects would 


believe it to be unlawful, and ſo the world would be 
at quiet,” | | 
Bp. Burnet's Hiſt. of his own Time. 
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apprchended to recur. Like ſtorms and 
tempeſts in the natural world, they may, 
at firit fight, ſeem neceſſary to the diſper- 
ſion of evils, which would otherwiſe be 
more extenſively, though more ſilently de- 
ſtructive. Let us not, however, be diſ- 
couraged, by ſuch haſty deductions, from 
doing what may be in our power, and what 
therefore is our duty. The entire preven- 
tion of ſuch diſaſtrous events though diffi- 
cult, may not be impoſſible; and, in any 
caſe, they may, by proper care, be rendered 
leſs ſanguinary, and their recurrence leſs 
frequent. As there are few governments 
ſo radically wrong, as not to be capable of 
gradual amendment; fo, few attempts will 
be made to ſubvert any, which may not, 
by prudent mca{urcs, be defeated. There 
ve been 1n{tances, in which, when rebel- 
lion ſcemed ready to ruſh forth, the voice 
of wiſdom cither appeaſed his fury, or foiled 


his 


34 


his exertions. Were the machinations of 
every Catiline encountered by the vigilance 
of a Cicero, even the exigencies of diſſipa- 
tion, or the reſtleſſneſs of ambition, though 
they might ſtill be productive of partial 
miſchiefs, would not be ſo effectual, as they 
often have been, in diſſolving all the bonds 
of ſocial life. And if, as cannot be denied, 
reſiſtance has ſometimes ariſen from cauſes, 
on which reaſon has more influence than on 
theſe, there 1s good ground to hope, that a 
previous knowledge of their tendency will 
go far towards preventing their exiſtence. 


Ir the end of civil government be the 
happineſs of the people, it will, I think, 
follow, that the principles, from which the 
duties both of the ruler and the ſubject 
ariſe, may juſtly be conceived to be a con- 
tract between them, of which protection 
and obedience are the mutual conditions : 

at 
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at leaſt, no objection can be made to the 
ſuppoſition, on the pretence, that it is too 
favourable to the claims of the people; for 
it is impoſſible that, what 1s the end of the 
inſtitution, can be too much attended to, 
in the inquiry concerning the means. It 
mult not, however, be denied, that the idea 
of ſuppoſing the duty of obedience to be 
founded on a contract, has appeared de- 
ſerving of reprobation, not only becauſe it 
favoured encroachments in the people, but 
alſo becauſe, by the diſtinction, which it 
is ſuppoſed to eſtabliſh, between change- 
able and unchangeable laws, it involves a 
principle, unfavourable to improvements in 
policy *. Yet does this conſequence alſo 
reſult, not from the ſuppoſition of a con- 
tract, but of a contract loaded with condi- 
tions, which, as they are not eſſential to the 

idea, 


* See Mr. Paley's Moral and Political Philoſophy, 
Book vi. Chap. 3. 


1 

idea, ought not to be alledged in oppoſi- 

tion to its uſefulneſs. It is not neceſſary to 

ſuppoſe, that the terms of the contract went 

farther, than a promiſe of protection on 

the part of the magiſtrate, and of obedience 
on that of the ſubject. From this ſuppo- 
ſition, if I miſtake not, only ſalutary con- 
cluſions can be drawn. For, as rulers, with 
all conceivable imperfections of judgment, 
muſt ever be far more a © terror to evil, 
than to good works,” they cannot, on this 
ground, be juſtly reſiſted, but on the evi- 
dence of bad intentions &; and, with re- 
ſpect to improvements, it will not only be 
their privilege, but their duty, to make ſuch 
regulations, as they judge to be of general 
advantage, with whatever preceding ones 
they may chance to interfere, 


IT 


* It is to be obſerved, that I am here peaking of 
the legiſlative authority. 


1 

Ir follows from this, that though, on the 
ſuppoſition of a contract, reſiſtance to the 
legiſlature is not altogether unjuſtifiable; 
yet the caſes muſt be extremely rare, in 
which it can be defended. For it is farther 
to be obſerved, that as, in the making of a 
contract, the conſent of a majority of the 
people is neceflary to its confirmation; ſo 
a queſtion, which reſpects the annulling of 
it, can juſtly be determined only by a ma- 
jority. On any principles, which have been 
maintained by a ſhow of reaſoning, reſiſt- 
ance to the legiſlature can be juſtihed, only 
when it evidently appears, that the majo- 
rity of the people concur in the opinion, 
that it ct to be made; but, if what has 
now been faid be juſt, it cannot, on the 
principles of morality, be juſtified, unleſs, 
in the judgment of that majority, the legiſ- 


lative authority has been exerted otherwile - 
than for the good of the people, the pur- 
* 
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poſe, for which it was originally conferred. 
In other words; while the legiſlature acts 
for the public good, the people have no 
right, on the plea of expedience, to reſiſt 
its authority, though it ſhould appear to 
the majority, that a different form of go- 
vernment would be better *. It 1s only in 
the caſe, when the legiſlature, in the de- 
clared judgement of the majority, has de- 
parted from the character of a protector, 
and aſſumed that of the tyrant and oppreſ- 
for, that it can juſtly be oppoſed. 

THe 


* I do not mean to ſay, that the people never have a 
right to attempt an alteration in the form of the legiſ- 
lature. If it be aſked, when they have that right? I 
anſwer, at a general election. An expreſs compact may 
have any conditions, to which the parties can agree. 
They have alſo a right, at any time, to declare their 
ſentiments on this, as well as on other ſubjects, both by 
petitions to the legiſlature, and by ffrufions to their 
particular repreſentatives. How far, in the preſent ſtate 
of repreſentation, a member of the legiſlature is bound 
to follow ſuch inſtructions, partial indications as they 
muſt be of the public opinion, I do not now inquire, 
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Tur caſe of reſiſtance to the executive 
branch of government, though a different 
queſtion, will now be of eaſy deciſion. 
While the ſupreme magiſtrate and his mi- 
niſters govern according to the laws, reſiſt- 
ance to them, is the ſame as reſiſtance to 
the legiſlature. When they do not, obedi- 
ence 1s a duty on no other ground, than 
that of immediate utility. If, indeed, the 
encroachments are ſuch, as involve no con- 
ſequences of importance to the general wel- 
fare, individuals ought to bear much, rather 
than hazard an interruption of the public 


peace, or the leſſening of that reverence in 


others, which is ſo neceſſary to their ready 
obedience. But, if they are ſuch as mate- 
rially affect the intereſts of the community, 
and are fo extenſively felt and acknow- 
ledged, as to afford the probability of a de- 
cided ſupcriority, reſiſtance is then as much 
a duty, as ſubmiſſion is in general. Of this, 

in 
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in the proccedings of our happy revolu- 


tion, an inſtance was exhibited, deſerving 
the admiration of ages. The ſupreme ma- 


giſtrate had, by the moſt indubitable ſigns; 
cvinced a determination to govern, not by 


the laws, but by his owi will; and, thougli 


he might poſſibly have in view only the 
good of his ſubjects; yet, as he was not the 
appointed judge of that good, and the ma- 
jority of the people were unwilling that he 
ſhould be ſo, his encroachments on the 
legiſlative authority were legally and very 
juſtly oppoſed. 


Tur rcfult, then, is this: while the legiſ- 
lative authority is exerted only for the good 
of the people, of which nothing leſs than 
the majority of them can properly be the 
judges, it cannot be reſiſted, without the 
crime of rebellion ; and, whule the ſubject 
refuſes obedience to nothing, but what is 
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not required h the legiſſature, he cannot be 


puniſhed for diſobedience, but by the hand 
of tyranny. It is, perhaps, impoſſible to 


lay down rules, by which, in every caſe, the 
duc exertions of power can be diſtinguiſhed 
from tyranny, and juſtifiable reſiſtance from 
rebellion. It may, however, he of ſome uſe 


to conſcientious perions, eſpecially in times 


ike the preſent, to keep before their eyes a 
criterion, by which they may be guarded 
from very groſs deiuſions. 


Bur, however exactly the limits of obe- 
dience to the legiſlative and executive parts 
of government may be marked out, doubts 
may ſtill ariſe reſpecting where the legiſla- 
tive authority is placed. When oppoſition 
was firſt made to the Prince, whoſe murder 
is the occaſion of this day's humiliation, it 
was not doubted, that implicit obedience 
was due to the legiſlative authority ; it was 
not 
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not doubted, that obedience was due to the 
Prince, ſo long as he was the miniſter of 
the legiſlature; but it was doubted, whether 
Charles, under the notion of exerciſing his 
prerogative, had not gone beyond the bounds 
of his lawful authority. It was, indeed, a 
queſtion, about which men, who were both 
wiſe and virtuous, might have contrary 
opinions. Whenever, therefore, we con- 
template the ſeries of events, of which the 
one we are now deploring, formed the ſad 
cataſtrophe, let us beware of being led into 
uncharitable reflexions. While we reprobate 
the meaſures, which brought a pious and 
benevolent monarch to the block, we are not 
conſtrained to ſanction principles which 


would leave the conduct of a Hambden, 


and even of a Falkland without excuſe *. 
It 


* « Men of the moſt moderate tempers, and the moſt 
attached to the church and monarchy, exerted themſelves 
with the utmoſt vigour in the redreſs of grievances, and 
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It was the infelicity of the times, that it 
was not then clearly aſcertained, to whom, 
in many caſes, the right of legiſlation pro- 
perly belonged; and it is eaſy to conceive, 
that, in a diſſention between the parts of 
the legiſlative body, perſons of the moſt 
upright intentions might enliſt themſelves 
on either fide. 


IVE are happily relieved from this uncer- 
tainty. There can now be no doubt, where 
the legiſlative authority 1s conſtitutionally 
lodged. It was, indeed, even at the period 
of the revolution, ſo clear to the people in 
general, that they roſe, as with one mind, 
to reſiſt the encroachments, which were at- 
tempted ; and that event, we may hope, 
gave a leſſon to our Princes, which will not 


ſoon 


in proſecuting the authors of them. In this liſt of pa- 
triot-royaliſts are found the vittuous names of Hyde 


and Falkland.” Hume, 
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1 
ſoon be forgotten. Hence we may derive a 
pleaſing aſſurance of our ſafety. While a 
virtuous King 1s on the throne, a revolu- 
tion can ſcarcely be attempted, without the 


crime of rebellion. Into whatever acts of 


indiſcretion, therefore, a few individuals 
may be drawn, 1t 1s not likely, that any 
impreſſions, which need occaſion ſerious 
alarm, can be made on the bulk of the 


people. 


Bur though, from the heinouſneſs of its 
nature, men are greatly abhorrent from the 
crime of rebellion, yet it is not an 2mpoſ/ible 
one. Let us, therefore, as a farther ſecurity 
againſt its commiſſion, conſider how the 


temptations to it may moſt effectually be 
removed. 


Wr may reaſonably ſuppoſe it to be the 


intention of the people, in every ſtage of 


their 
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their exiſtence in ſociety, that a power 
ſhould ſomewhere be placed, for preſcribing 
ſuch rules of conduct, as may beſt promote 
the public good; and that theſe, when pre- 
{cribed, ſhould be religiouſly obſerved : but 
we cannot, any otherwiſe, than by attend- 
ing to the progreſs of civilization, deter- 
mine with whom, at any particular period, 
they would place that power, were it poſ- 
ible to confult them. This makes it the 
duty of rulers, as they would preſerve the 
peace of their country, to watch diligently 
the ever-varying temper of the times, and 
to concede, with a liberal though not a 
laviſh hand, ſuch portions of their autho- 
nity, as can no longer be retained with ad- 
vantage to the ſtate. A father, during the 
infancy of his children, finds it neceſſary, 
in order to their ſafety, to exerciſe over them 
an authority, which is deſpotiſm itſelf; but, 
in proportion as they advance in the uſe of 
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their underſtandings, he ſlackens the rems 
of reſtraint ; and, when the capacity of ſelf- 
government 1s ſuppoſed tc be attained, he 
impoſes his authority no more. In lke 
manner, in the infant ſtate of ſociety, while 
the members of it, eager in the purſuit of 
ſelfiſh gratifications, are moſt apt to inter- 
fere with the rights of others, there is nced, 
perhaps, of the ſtrong hand of deſpotic 
power to curb their tendency to mutual in- 
jury. As they advance, however, in moral 
improvement, and become more mindful of 


the intereſts of others, it ſeems reaſonable, 


that the conſtituting of the legiſlative au- 
thority ſhould be, more and more, the work 
of the people; and, if the time ſhould, at 
length, arrive, when all are diſpoſed to pay 
that regard to the happineſs of their neigh- 
bour, which is due, reſtraints from injury 
being no longer neceſſary, each individual 
may ſafely be permitted, in moſt things, to 
legiſlate for himſelf. 7 
C IN 
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Is the portion of ſacred hiſtory, to which 
I have invited your attention in the text, 
there is no one, however he may condemn 
the conſequent proceedings of the people, 
who will not acknowledge, that ine conduct 
of Rehoboam was reprelienſible. He ought 
to have conſidered, that, in proportion as a 
long reign of proſperity and peace had af- 
forded to the people opportunities of im- 
provement, it had incited aſpirations after 
liberty, and increaſed their impatience under 
arbitrary reſtrictions. But, when we advert 
to the character of his counſellors, we need 
not wonder at his deciſions. In liſtening 
to the advice of thoſe, who, from their in- 
experience, were unable to diſcover a truth, 
which depended ſo much on obſervation, 
and indiſpoſed, by their habits, to declare 
it, if unwelcome, he ſufficiently manifeſted, 


| that he was a fit inſtrument for accom- 
pliſhing, what providence had ordained *, 
| the 


* x Kings xii, 15 
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tie diſmemberment of his kingdom. And, 
though I would not reprelent the caſes of 
Charles and Rehoboam as perfectly parallel, 
there is, it muſt be admitted, a reſemblance 
between them, which cannot but be re- 
marked. Had due allowance been made 
for the diffuſion of political knowledge, 
which the rapid progreſs in literature and 
civilization, during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James had occaſioned, it would doubt- 
leſs have been ſeen, that, as the people were 
become competent, ſo they had a reaſonable 
claim, to a more extended ſhare in the for- 
mation of the laws, by which their conduct 
was to be regulated. It would not have 
happened, that a Prince, truly deſirous of 
the welfare of his ſubjects, ſo fatally failed 
of accompliſhing his purpoſe. He would 
not, by too ſtrict an adherence to prece- 
dents, have provoked an oppoſition, which, 
though extended, in the event, to rebellion, 
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was not, at its commencement, indefen- 
ſible; or, having provoked it, would not 
have omitted to learn, from ſo plain an 
indication of the temper of the times, the 
expedience of conceding to the people thoſe 
rights, which they afterwards ſo dearly pur- 
chaſed. 


Ox the other hand, it is to be remem- 
bered, that the faults and miſtakes of rulers 
will neither excuſe thoſe of their ſubjects, 
nor alleviate the miſeries, which muſt neceſ- 
larily reſult from them. They who, in their 
zeal for freedom, revolt from a Rehuboam, 
or a Charles, will make no envious ex- 
change, by ſubjecting themſelves to a Jero- 
boam or a Cromwell. Rehoboam, indeed, 
by the haughtineſs of his demeanour, had 
offended his people, and given them ſome 
grounds of apprehenſion ; but his rebellious 
ſucceſſor in authority, by the influence of a 

wicked 
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wicked example, proved the cauſe of their 
deſtruction. Jeroboam drave Ifrael from 
following the Lord, and made them ſin a 
great fin. For the children of Iſrael walked 
in all the ſins of Jeroboam, which he did; 
they departed not from them ; until the 
Lord removed Ifrac! out of his ſight, as he 
had ſaid by all his ſervants the prophets.” 
And, though the ſubjects of Charles had 

reaſon to believe, that their liberties were 
not ſufficiently ſecure, and might eventually 

be wreſted from them; yet their oppreſſions 
were chiefly in idea: but, no ſooner had 
they let looſe the demon of rebellion, than 
evils, far worſe than thoſe they had appre- 
hended, faſt multiplicd around them; and, 
while they ſought to ſhun the poſſible dan- 
gers of deſpotiſm, they placed themſelves 
beneath the uplifted rod of a tyrant. It 
is, therefore, the part of the patriot, as he 

would prove himſelf worthy of his name, 

| to 
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to take care, not only that the end, at which 
he aims, be good, but that the means, by 
which it 1s to be attempted, be juſt, and 
likely to be ſubſervient to his purpoſe. He, 
who is diſpoſed to pay due attention to con- 
ſequences, will rather leave a ſcheme of pro- 
bable utility unaccompliſhed, than call to 
his aſſiſtance a power, which he is unable 
to control. When the popular tide ſets 
ſtrong in any direction, there is juſt cauſe 
to apprehend, that it will proceed beyond 
the bounds, which true policy would pre- 
ſcribe; and, though it may be the wiſdom 
of thoſe in authority, to diſarm attempts at 
undue encroachment, by compliance with 
reaſonable demands ; yet it is the duty of 
individuals, in their private characters, to 
take a bias towards the contrary ſide. The 
ſame end would thus be promoted by both. 
The waves, which would be rendered more 
boiſterous, by the reſiſtance of the object 

aſſailed, 
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altailed, will be ſtilled into ſerenity, by an 
oppoſition, which originated among them- 
ſelves. Even where the cauſes of complaint 
are juſt, yet, when complaints are in faſhion, 
the true patriot will act more conſiſtently 
with his profeſſions, to check them for a 
ſeaſon, rather than, by adding his reſpect- 
able ſanction to what has a natural ten- 
dency to excels, riſk the hazard of inflam-_ 
ing diſcontents, and of finding, at laſt, to 
his furprize, „that the authority, which 
was ſufficient to excite to inſurrection, is 
too weak to reſtrain the enormities, with 
which it is attended *.“ 


Bur we are not to expect, that the duties 
of either party will be obſerved, without con- 
ſiderable failures. Each, therefore, ſhould 
be prepared to make that allowance, for 
which both, by turns, will have occaſion. 
It is, in general, a ſource of much diſſatiſ- 

faction, 
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faction, which can be avoided only by cor- 
recting our expectations, to demand a com- 
plete diſcharge of duty in others, while we 
-attain to but an imperfect one in ourſelves. 
Generoſity is the acknowledged duty of the 
rich. The poor, therefore, are too apt to 
imagine, that a rich man, if, in any inſtance, 
he is deficient in generoſity, has no claim 
on their gratitude, how much ſoever, on 
the whole, they may have been the objects 
of his bounty ; and it is well, if they think 
he has fulfilled his duty, in this reſpect, 
while he has any thing left to beſtow. Gra- 
titude, on the other hand, is the duty of 
the poor. The rich, therefore, are too apt 
to think, that a poor man is ſeldom ſo 
thankful as he ought to be; and, if any 
ſentiment ſhould appear, which 1s incon- 
ſiſtent with their idea of his obligations, he 
is quickly regarded as unworthy of their 


bounty. Neither party ſeems ſufficiently to 
con- 


(-5- ) 

ſider the difference, between concciving the 
idea of a duty, and actually difcharing it. 
There may be difficulties in the diicharge, 
for wiuch it is not eaſy to make jutt al- 
lowance. The rich man has perpetual 
ſtruggles, felt only by himſelf, between the 
ſenſe of his obligation to perform his duty, 
by relieving the indigent, and the deſire to 
be diſtinguithed in his claſs, by the mcrcaſe 
of his poſſeſſions : and the poor man has 
fears, of which the rich can have no ade- 
quate idea, leſt, while he is acknowledging 
the bounty of his benefactor, he may con- 
feſs his dependence on another, which will 
degrade him from the character of a man. 
In the diſcharge of political duties, there 
18, at leaſt, as much need of this allowance, 
as in that of any others. Let, then, each 
party, in judging the proceedings of the 
other, be directed by the candour, which 
the difficulty of the ſituation, or the im- 

Db Portance. 
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portance of the matter at ſtake, may juſtly 
claim. Though there ſhould be a too great 
tenaciouſneſs of prerogative, 1 yet let it be re- 
membered, that it may ariſe from appre- 
henſions, not altogether unfounded, that 


eaſmeſs of conceſſion will invite unreaſon- 
able demands: and, though the people may 


be too clamorous in the cauſe of liberty, yet 
it ſhould never be forgotten, that, what has 
been obtained by the blood of their anceſ- 
tors, can ſcarce be too highly valued, or too 
anxiouſly preſerved. 


AzBove all, ſince it is of more conſe. 
quence to ſecure the performance of duties, 
than to detect the delinquents, who have 


neglected them, it is incumbent on every 
one, to be chiefly attentive to the diſcharge 
of his own. With this view, rather than 
with that of increaſing the ability to find 
fault, let the ſubject of this day's ſolemnity 

be 


1 


be conſidered. There are few, who may 
not find in it reaſons both of thankfulneſs 
and caution. As, from what was right in 


the conduct of each party, we derive many 
advantages of our preſent ſtate ; fo, from 
the errors of each, we may learn a leſſon of 
wiſdom. While rulers contemplate with 
grateful reſpect, the fortitude, with which 
oppoſition, even unto blood, was ſo heroi- 
cally made againſt encroachments, incom- 
patible with the effectual exertion of au- 
thority ; they ſhould be awakened, by the 
melancholy iſſue, to a ſenſe of the danger in 
too long perſiſting to refuſe conceſſions, 
which may be reaſonable and neceſſary. 
While ſubjects admire, and are thankful 
for, the patriotiſm of a Hambden, in his 
ſtand againſt overſtretched authority ; they 
ſhould be aware, that, like him, they may 
eaſily be led, by the acceſſion of principles 
leſs pure, to oppoſe with intemperance, 
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and, at length, become the inſtruments of 


ambition, contribute to overthrow, what 
they ſet out with an intention to defend. 


Ir the principles, which I have ſtated, 
be juſt, we may draw from them the com- 
fortable concluſion, that, in the defence of 
our preſent conſtitution, notwithſtanding 
any imperfections, which may poſſibly exiſt 
in it, the co-operation of the wiſe and good 
may reafonably be expected. For, whoever 
conſiders it with candour and diſcernment; 
muſt acknowledge, that, on thoſe princi- 
ciples, no oppoſition to it can be juſtified. 
It will not by any be denied, that we are 
governed by laws, which are admirably 
adapted to promote the public good. In 
all material inſtances, they arc adminiſtered 
with an cven and equal hand; ſo that our 
courts of judicature, in the accuracy of their 
w4quirics, and the uprightneſs of their de- 

| ciſions, 
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ciſions, are the wonder and envy of the 


world. And though, from the mode, in 
which the legiſlative body is conſtituted, 
there is not, perhaps, all the ſecurity we 
might wiſh, nor probably all which, at a 
proper ſcaſon, we ſhall obtain, that none 
but beneficial laws will be made hereafter; 
yet, in fact, there is but little room for ap- 
prehenfion : our legiſlature is, indeed, nei- 
ther infallible nor impeccable, but it is not 
very likely, that any one, bowever conſtitut- 
ed, would poſſeſs a ſhare materially greater, 
either of wiſdom or integrity. 


Now, to God, &c. 
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it HAVE FED YOU WITH MILE, AND NOT 
WITH MEAT; FOR HITHERTO YE WERE 
NOT ABLE TO BEAR IT, NEITHER YET 
NOW ARE YE ABLE, 


IN theſe words, we have a ftriking in- 
ſtance of that prudence in the propa- 
gation of truth, which is neceſſary to its 
being productive of beneficial effects. The 
apoſtle, inſtructed by the revelation of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, could entertain no doubts about 
| A | the 
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the truth of the doctrines, which he was 
commiſſioned to preach ; yet, remembering 
the end of them to be the happineſs of thoſe, 
to whom he ſhould preach them, he ſaw 
reaſon, in order. to the attainment of that 
end, for the exerciſe of caution in his mede 
of doing it. In this, indeed, he did but 
follow the example of his divine inſtructor. 


Jeſus himſelf, though he doubtleſs was de- 
firous, that the multitude, to whom he ad- 


dreſſed his diſcourſes, had they been able to 
bear it, ſhould 7mmedzately have underſtood 
the nature of his religion, yet thought it 
neceſſary, by ſpeaking to them in parables, 
of which they did not, at the time, com- 
prehend the full meaning, gradually to un- 
fold to them truths, againſt the abrupt ad- 
miſſion of which, their prejudices might have 
been an inſuperable bar; or which, if they 
had been too ſuddenly adopted, might have 
led them to extravagancies of conduct, in- 

con- 
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conſiſtent with their ſafety, and eventually 
prejudicial to the progreis of the goſpocl. 
To his diſciples, it is true, lie privately ex- 
pounded many things, which were ſpoken 
to others in parables; but yet, even to theſe, 
he did not, during the whole time of his 
abode with them, explain to them a things. 
It was not long before his final departure 
from them, that he declared, I have yet 
many things to ſay unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now.” And it was not 
till the deicent of the ſpirit of truth, that 
the apoſtles themſclves fully underſtood the 
religion, they were appointed to preach. 


Ir we look back to the Patriarchal and 
Jewiſh inſtitutions, the caution, which was 
obſerved in unfolding the ſeveral parts of 
the /eme diſpenſation, may be traced alſo in 
the nature of the drferent diſpenſations; if, 


indeed, they may properly be conſidered as 
4 2 dif- 
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different. The religion of the Patriarchs, 
or of the Jews, was by no means ſuch, as 
was adaptcd to raiſe human nature to that 
perfection, of which it is capable; yet each 
was probably the beſt, that men were then 
prepared to receive. Many things were 
tolerated in the Patriarchs, which morality 
condemns: and, though the law of Moſes 
allowed leſs deviation from right conduct, 
yet, even in this, for the hardneſs of their 
hearts, ſome indulgencies were permitted to 
the people, which nothing but the plea of 
expedience could excuſe. Accordingly, it 
was afterward profeſſed, that the Jewiſh 
law was only a ſchool-maſter to bring men 
unto Chriſt.” For ſome part of its dura- 
tion, it ſeemcd to aim at little more, than 
to preſerve the people from the groſineſs of 
idolatry. Prophets indeed among the Jews, 
as Philoſophers allo among the Heathens, 
aroſe, from time to time, who explained 


many 


E 
many duties, and enforced, as they were 
able and had opportunity, the obligation to 
obicrve them. Yet theſe procceded by very 
gradual advances, taught to be aware, how- 
ever the mode might cxcite deriſion, that 
« precept muſt be upon precept, precept 
upon precept, line upon line, line upon 
line, here a little, and there a little.” And 
it was not till, by long experience of the 
evils ariſing from ſin, men were prepared 
for admitting the moſt perfect diſpenſation, 
that the name, by which alone they were 
to be ſaved, was ſo made known to them, 
as to become the guide of life. It was not 
till mankind, being children and ſervants, 
had long been © in bondage under the ele- 
ments of the world,” that tlie fulneſs of 
time arrived,” for their © recciving the adop- 
tion of ſons,” and becoming perfect men; 
and that Chriſt, though prcſcnt in the ef- 


ficacy of his interceſſion and atonement, be- 


came 


C3 
came a light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of his people Iſrael.“ 


Now, what it has been the wiſdom of 
God to obſerve in his goverment, we nught 
preſume, were there no other grounds for 
the opinion, it would be wiſe in men to 
imitate in theirs. Religion and politics 
differ cy, or principally, as they require 
obedience to different authorities. In 
the Jewiſh ſtate, the inſtitutor of religion 
and of government being the ſame, even 
this difference did not take place. We 
may, therefore, without much danger of 
error, conclude, that, as the eſtabliſhment 
of different rcligious inſtitutions, conſidered 
as the work of providence, was a work of 
ſo much time and cautious preparation, in 
order to their anſwering the deſigned effect, 
the like gradual mode of proceeding is alſo 
neceſſary in political ones; and that the too 

| haſty 
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haſty introduction of new principles, how- 
ever well intended, is injudicious, and can- 
not reaſonably be expected to be produc- 
tive of good. 


Ix confirmation of this preſumption, we 
have arguments of reaſon from the nature 
of the thing itſelf, and the more unerring 
teſtimony of experience. 


I. Ir has been juſtly obſerved, that the 
idea of a perfect and immortal common- 
wealth will always be found as chimerical, 
as that of a perfect and immortal mar &.“ 


The excellence of a form of government 


muſt, indeed, evidently be determined by 
the circumſtances of the people, for whom 
it is intended, and by the probability of its 
being well adminiſtered: for though, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, it is not to be affirmed, that the 
form, which is beſt adminiſtered, 1s beſt; 


ſince 
Hume. 
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ſince there may be diſadvantages in the 
form, for which no care in the adminiſtra- 
tion can compenſate; and ſince the form 
may, on the other hand, be ſuch, as to di- 
miniſh, in various degrees, the danger of mal- 
adminiſtration ; yet, unleſs mankind can be 
ſuppoſed to rein in the fame ſtate of civi- 
lization, it is a great error to imagine, that 
the fame form of government will continue 
to produce the ſame cffets; or that, inde- 
pendently of the public virtue of thoſe in au- 
thority, any form can be ſo adminiſtered, as 
effectually to ſecure the public good. Men 
muſt themſelves be machines, or, at leaſt, 
bcings of an unchangeable nature, before 
the idea can be realized of a form of go- 
vernment, which ſhall long continue of 
equal excellence, and which, as by a me- 
chanical operation, ſhall execute itſelf. As 
this, if true, ſhows, that improvements 
may be made, and conſcquently laudably 


at- 
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attempted, in any particular form of go- 
vernment; ſo it precludes all attempts to 
eſtabliih a form, which, regardleſs of exit. 

by t itſelf to the 


ra-tedly, and 


ing circumſtances, AE; 
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rights of man conſiders: 


at once attain to pcrfe 9 8 


IT alſo precludes, what it is more par- 
ticularly my object to contend again, all 
attempts at violent and ſudden alterations. 
In a community of conſiderable extent, it 
is not to be imagined, that any alteration 
can take place, without affecting the in- 
tereſts of individuals in very rent and 
even oppoſite ways. It is well it, in the re- 
ſult, it prove beneficial to all; but that it 
ſhould be fo, in the firſt inſtance, is im- 
poſſible. The abſolute property of a itate 
cannot, on a ſudden, be augmentcd at plea. 


ſurc. Whatever advantages, therefore, of 


this nature arc given to one, mult be taken 
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1 
from another. Even the increaſed liberty 
cf the generality, will operate as a reſtraint 
on thoſe, who before had peculiar privi- 
leges. Now, it cannot reaſonably be expect- 
ed, that men ſhould have attained to that 
degree of public ſpirit, which will incline 
them to ſubmit, without oppoſition, to the 
loſs of that, on the poſſeſſion of which, 
were it only from the circumſtance of their 
having poſſeſſed it, their happineſs muſt 
grcatly depend; not to mention, that, by a 
very natural effect of ſelf- love, they may 
eaſily be led, to think it their duty to reſiſt 
ſuch new diſtributions, as encroachments on 
their ſacred and inalienable rights. Before 
men are called upon to part with any thing, 
which they deem valuable, and to which 


they have all the claim, that long eſtabliſh- 


ed laws can give, they ought to be prepar- 
ed for it by ſuch previous intimations, as 
may lead them to diſcover the neceſſity of 

making 
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making ſuch a ſacrifice of private to public 
good; or, which is better, of ſo regulating 
their attachments and purſuits, that the 


good of the public and of themſelves may 
be the ſame, 


II. Tur neceſſity of this precaution has 
been too frequently evinced by experience. 


1. THe reformation of religion in theſe 
kingdoms is one of the brigheſt periods of 
our hiſtory; yet is its brightneſs tarniſhed 
with many ſpots, which premature haſte to 
accompliſh it ſeems to have occaſioned. I 
refer not to its firſt beginnings, in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth; becauſe, as the refor- 
mation of religion, though the profeſſed, was 
probably not the real object in view, it would 
anſwer no good purpoſe, as an exerciſe of 
diſcretion, to inveſtigate the procedure, In 
thoſe, to whom I would ſuggeſt conſidera- 
B 2 tions 
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tions of prudence, I am willing to ſuppoſe 


aprightneis of intention. If, then, we con- 
template the provyrfs of that great work, 
in the time of the pions Edward, we may 
eaſily perceive, that many ſteps were taken, 
Which fir out-ran the information and ſen- 
timents of the people on the ſulject, and to 
which, conicquently, obedience could not 
be obtained, from a conviction of. their 
propriety or expecience. The judicious 
Cranmer, indecd, as we are told, was 
averſe to all violent changes, and was de- 
termined to bring over the people, by inſen- 
ible umovations, to that ſyſtem of doctrine 
and diſcipline, which he eſteemed the moſt 
pure and periect *.” The vencrable Ridley 
o was inclined to adopt the like mode- 
rate meaſures, and they both are ſaid to have 
oppoſed, as far as they were able, © the ra- 
pine and ſpoil of the church, which took 
place without law or order . The gene- 


rality, 
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ralitv, however, of the principal conductors 
proceeded in a very dif:erent manner, They 
ſeem to have thought, that they could not 
difler too ſoon, or too widely, from cvery 
thing, of which they at all diſapproved. 
This afforded occaſion to many, He leaſt 
concern was really atont religion, to join 
themſelves to the ſide of tlie re % ers. For, 
it is to be obſerved, however pure may be 
the intentions of the i movers of a great 
political meaſure, yet, as it muſt neceſſa- 
rily, if conducted by haſty ſreps, produce a 
convulſion of wordly intereſts, the ambi- 
tion and rapacity of thois, who have any 
hopes of advantage from a change, will na- 
turally be exerted to increaſe the contuſion. 
Be this, however, as it may, the tact, that 
the opinions of the people did not kee 
pace with the inſtituted alterations, is too 


clear to be controverted. It is afferted by 


one, who had good opportunity of know 
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ing, that “many of the Biſhops, and molt 
of the Clergy, were, all the while, papiſts 
in their hearts, and only complied to pre- 
ſerve their benefices*:” and, if ſuch was 


the caſe with the teachers, what can we 


| ſuppoſe was the caſe of thoſe, whom they 


taught? Indced, ſo late as at the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, it was obſerved, 
as a reaſon ſor proceeding with caution, 
that the greater part of the people were 
{till attached to the pomp of the old cere- 
monies ; a plain indication, that the 
attempts, which had been made to abohſh 
them, were made too ſoon. This prema- 
ture haite to attain perfection, though it 
did not produce / the evils, which might 
have been expected, yet produced many. 
Probably, nothing but the the peculiar 
mildneſs of the Sovereign's diſpoſition 
hindered it from giving riſe to a very cruel 


Per- 


„ PBurnct, 


+ Burnet's Abridgment of his Hit. of the Reform. 339. 
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perſccution. As it was, inſtances enough of 


perſecution occurred, greatly to difgrace the 
cauſe, By the ſudden rejection of reſtraints 
to ill conduct, before new 8 8 were 
properly inſtilled, the manners of tile 

ple allo became extremely corrupt 1 pay 
this, in the ſucceeding reign, afforded too 
fair a pretex: for the reſtoration of the old 
ones. In ſhort, I am diſpoſcd to think, that, 
to this premature haſte, is which actual al- 
terations went fo far beyond a general con- 
viction of their propriety and expedience, 
may, in great meaſure, be kd that 
ſevere check, which the reformation expe- 
rienced, in the reign of the bigotted Mary: 
for I cannot imagine, that, even at that pe- 
riod, the will of the Sovereign zone would 
have been ſufiicient to re-eſtabliſh me Ro- 


miſh 


® Burnet.— Burnct, in another place, ſays, * The ins of 


Eng land did, at this time, call down from heaven curſes on 
the Land.“ 
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mith religion, unleſs the wiſh of a very con- 
ſiderable part of the people had concurred 
with it: and, doubtleſs, one great cauſe of 
its being re-eſtabliſned with ſo many cir- 
cumſtances of cruelty was, the deſire of 
revenge for oppreſſion and indignitic:: 


received. 


Lr it not be thought, from thieſe re- 
marks, that I have any deſign to detract 
from the juſt merits of thoſe, who conſci- 
entioully engaged in that important buſt- 
neſs, and who procecded in it with the 
neceilary prudence. That many were en- 
titled to this praiſe, I am rcady to admit: 
many, in the proſecution of the beſt inten- 
tions, gave evidences of wiſdom and firm- 
neſs, which cannot but command our 
admiration; and ſome, without much 
exaggeration, might Le numbered among 
martyrs. Some, however, whoſe inten- 


tions 


Tr. 


tions I would yet not arraign, impeded, as 


I have ſaid, the progreſs of that, which was 
the object of their care; and made it the oc- 
caſion of evils, which I cannot conceive to 
have been altogether unavoidable, It was, 
indeed, ſcarce to be expected, that a work 
of ſuch magnitude and difficulty would be 
conducted throughout in the beſt manner 
Poſſible; and the candid, accordmgly, in 
reviewing the conduct of our reformers, 
will be very cautious in dealing out their 
cenſures: yet there certainly is no reaſon, 
why we ſhould not, from the failings even 
of wiſe and good men, draw thoſe leſſons 
of prudence, which, perhaps, ſuch is the 
imbecillity of the human underſtanding, 
nothing but the experience of ills can teach 
ns. At the acceſſion of the illuſtrious Eli - 
zabeth, this experience, purchaſed by the 
errors of her predeceſſors, if it had not its 
full effect, was not without conſiderable uſe. 

C ee Eli- 
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« Elizabeth,” ſays an hiſtorian, though de- 
termined in her own mind, reſolved to pro- 
cced by gradual and ſecure ſteps, and not 
to imitate the example of Mary, in encou- 
raging the bigots of her party to make im- 
mediately a violent invaſion on the eſtabliſhed 
religion *.“ It was one of the two great 
maxims of her policy, © that conſciences 
were not to be forced by violence, but won 
and reduced by force of truth, with the aid 
of time, and all good means of inſtruction 
and perſuaſion +.” This led her to adopt 
inch meaſures, both againſt papiſts and 
puritans, againſt thoſe, who were for entirely 
keeping up the ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh 


church, and thoſe, who either were diſ- 


poſed to go to the other extreme, or to 
reach the right point by too rapid ſteps, as 
placed the reformation on the firm founda- 

tion, 


Hume. + Sir Francis Walſingham's Letter to M. 
Critoy, recorded in Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reformation. 
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tion, on which, without being perfect, it 


has yet long and happily reſted. 


2. Axor HER inſtance may be found in 
the part of our hiſtory, which has a more 
immediate relation to this day's ſolemnity. 
Although the diſaſtrous conteſt, of which 
we are commemorating the happy termi- 
nation, is not ſolely to be attributed to de- 
mands of liberty, for which the pcople were 
not prepared; yet it cannot be denied, that 
ſuch demands were made; and it is ex- 
tremely probable, that they not only heigh- 
tened the aſperity of the diſpute, but were 
a bar to ſuch conceſſions, as might other- 
wiſe have been peaceably obtained. On the 
horrors of the civil war itſelf, I ſhall not 
now expatiate. Let us confine our atten- 
tion to its conſequences. The object of con- 
tention, on the ſide of liberty, ſcems to have 
been obtained; for the partizans of liberty 
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were decidedly victorious. Yet, what were 


the advantages produced? If there was more 
liberty, there was, confeſſedly, leſs happineſs 
than before. The univerſal joy, which was 
diſplayed, when the proſpect of the reſtora- 
tion was firſt opened, ſufficiently evinces, that 
the nation was in a ſtate of ſevere ſuffering. 
But it ſhould ſeem, that even liberty, as it 
was enjoved by the great body of the people, 
was rather diminiſhed than encreaſed. No 
man” it is ſaid, „as ſo remote from party, 
ſo indifferent to public good, as not to feel 
the moſt ardent withes for the diſſolution 
of that tyranny, which was oppreſſive and 
ruinous to the nation *. The party moſt 
active in the cauſe of liberty, * ſenſible, 
from experience, that their paſſion for it, 
however laudable, had carried them into 
unwarrantable extremes, were deſirous of 
laying aſide former jealouſies, and of re- 
ſtoring royalty +.” As, when David was 

brought 


* Hume. t Hume. 


brought back to his houle, after the rebellion 
of Abſalom, it was matter of ſirite among 
his people, who ſhould have the greateſt 
ſhare in bringing him back; ſo, at the reſto- 
ration of Charles, all men, in proportion 
as they were deſirous of being thought 
mindful of the public good, endeavoured 
to be inſtrumental in accompliſhing it. 
e The rapiditv, with which the events, lead- 
ing to his reſtoration, were conducted, was 
ſuch, as manifeſted the paſſionate zeal, and 
entire unanimity of the nation; inſomuch 
that, as a noble hiſtorian expreſſes it, a 
man could not but wonder, where thoſe 
people dwelt, who had kept the king io long 
from enjoying the obedience of ſuch loyal 
ſubjects *.” It may, perhaps, be fav, that 
the ſituation of things under Cromv/©il was 
not that, at which any conſiderable party 
had aimed; and that, therefore, we are not 


to wonder at their not being fatisacd wit! 


* 
* 
It, 


Hume, with aiterations. 
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it, nor to conſider it as the genuine fruit 
of their efforts. But, if that ſituation was 
a neceſſary, or very probable, conſequence 
of their procecdings, in order to attain 
their aim, whatever it might be, we may 
cqually conclude, that their proceedings 
were erroneous, and that they had but ill 
adapted the means to the end. 


HRE, then, we ſee the over-zcalous 
friends of freedom ſo falling ſhort of their 
expectations, as to own their diſappoint- 
ment by the moſt humiliating confeſſion, 
an endeavour to get back to the point, from 
which they firſt ſet out. For, whatever ad- 
vantages to the cauſe of liberty might even- 
tually reſult from the contention, which 
had taken place, they certainly were not 
provided for, at the time of the reſtoration. 
* The parliament diſcovered a more anxious 


care to guard againſt rebellion in the ſub- 
Jock, 
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ject, than againſt encroachments in the 
crown; and a ſtatute was, accordingly, 
paſſed, of which the terms, taken in their 
literal ſenſe, imply a total renunciation 
of all limitations to monarchy, and of all 
privileges in the ſubject, independent of the 
will of the ſovercign *.” This, therefore, 
leads us to a diſcovery of the ill conſe- 
quences, which we may realonably appre- 
hend from ſuch exertions in favour of 
liberty, as I am condemning, even if they 
do not produce the worſt. By giving men 
a bias to the contrary extreme, they en- 
danger that portion of liberty, which the 
ſubject has already in poſſeſſion; and it may, 
I think, be truly ſaid, that the want of 
thoſe reſtraints to deſpotiſm, which, at the 
reſtoration, this bias alone hindered from 
being placed, gave occaſion, in a ſublequent 
reign, to that extenſion of the prerogative, 

which 


* Hume. 
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which had well-nigh again involved the 


nation in the calami ties of civil war. 


3. As the contemplation of recent diſ- 
trels muſt neceſſarily excite painful ſenſa- 
tions, I would not willingly dire& your 
attention to the events, which have occurred 
among a neighbouring people, it it were 
poſſible, in conſidering the ſubje& before 
us, to keep the mind from adverting to 
them. They have furniſhed an additional 
inſtance of the ill policy of thoſe, who, by 
aiming et more than 1s practicable in exiſt- 
ing circumſtances, hinder that from being 
accompliſhed which is really beneficial. The 
French, indeed, in the paroxiſms of party 
rage, have ſometimes aimed at that, which 
could not be beneficial in any circumſtances; 
as they certainly, in the purſuit of their 
ends, Whatever they might be, have often 
emploved means, which no pretences could 


juſtify 


#5. RY, 
jutify: and it may, perhaps, be thought 
an offt ice againſt propriety, to conſider 
either of thieſe as mere deviations from the 
principles, I 2m r2con: ending; to dignify, 
with the name of politicians, eicher thoſe, who 
aim at what is clearly detrimental, or who, 
to accompliſh, ny purpoſe of good, appeal 
to «© the madneſs of the people.” Since, 
however, theſe have been the afual conſe- 
quences of proceedings, which were once 
allowed the praiſe of patriotiſm, it becomes 
important to inquire, how far they are the 
natural and neceſſary conſequences; how 
much of the miſchief of the flood is im- 
putable to thoſe, who firſt let out the water: 
for it ought, undoubtedly, tobe matter of nice 
calculation to all the well-diſpoſed, w ho ſhall 
hereafter aim at reformation, to determine 
the probability of being joined by ſuch abet- 
tors, as will infallibly fruſtrate their deſigns. 


The kindneſs of Providence is ever watcliful 
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to bring good out of evil, and we may chari- 
tably hope, that the French will yet, ere long, 
obtain a conſtitution, which will enfure both 
their own happineſs, and (with reſpect to 
them) the ſafety of their neighbours; but, 
certainly, the happineſs of many years will 
not be ſufficient to wipe away the tears, 
which ought to flow, for the miſeries en- 
dured. The particular errors, into which 
they have fallen, it is not my province to 
inveſtigate; and it would, perhaps, be 
preſumptuous in any one, not intimately 


acquainted with the circumſtances, in which 


they were previouſly placed, to attempt it: 
yet there ſeems ſufficient reaſon, from events, 
to believe, that they are not yet arrived at 
that period of improvement, when they can 
ſafely diſpenſe, I do not ſay with a monar- 
chy, but with a form of government having 
all the ſtrength of a monarchy, and that not 
very much himited by reſtrictions. 


FroM 
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From what has been ſaid, it will, 1 
nope, appear, that as, in general, in deciding 
on political queſtions, there is great room 
for the cxcrciſe of judgment; ſo, there 
are none ſo likely to injure the cauſe 
of liberty as thoſe, who, without any 
regard to circumſtances, ſeek to extend 
it. To the different ages of a com- 
munity, as it advances in intellectual and 
moral growth, very different portions of 
liberty may ſafely be entruſted. The ad- 
yocates of liberty, however, if they are 
actuated by the deſire of promoting human 
happineſs, will at leaſt be as cautious of 
=tending its limits too wide, as they are 
zealous in preventing others from keeping 
them too narrow. They will not wait to 
be inſtructed by the terrible experience of 
civil commotion, that men, not reſtrained 
by the principles of reaſon or religion, are 
prepared to make no other uſe of thei, 
l\berty, than as a * cloke of wickedneſs.” 

D 2 It 
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It is, perhaps, barely poſſible exactly to 
determine the portion of liberty, beſt 
adapted to any particular degree of im- 
provement ; fince this would be to attain 
all the perfection, of which policy is 
capable: but it is ſomething, to be aware, 
that it is an inquiry, which demands con- 
ſideration, and that uſeful liberty is not 
promoted by every removal of reſtraint. 


W1Tn reſpect, for inſtance, to the pri- 
vilege of univerſal ſuffrage, in the choice 
of repreſentatives, however valuable it 
may be deemed, as an exercrſe, a ſecurity, 
or a token of liberty, it evidently cannot 
be proper, if it were practicable, in all 
periods of civilization. It can, indeed, 
be deſended only on the ſuppoſition, 
not likely to be realized, that every man 
is equally qualified to diſcharge the duty, 
which would thus be impoſed on him. It 

| maſt 
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muſt neceſſarily happen, that, in thoſe 
ſituations of a ſocicty, in which moſt de- 
pended on the wiſdom of governors, there 
would be the leaſt chance of their being 
wiſely choſen; for certainly thoſe, who 
ſtand in moſt nced of reſtraint, are leaſt 
likely to be diſpoſed to ſeek it, and leaſt 
able to determine what degree of it will be 
ſalutary. 


Lr him, then, who is ſolicitous for 
the increaſe of liberty in the world, ſeri- 
ouſly conſider, not what may ſeem moſt 
defiratle in an abſtract view, but what the 
actual ate of the ſociety, of which he is 
deſirous to become a benefactor, will admit 
of with moſt advantage; and, if the por- 
tion ſhould prove : {mall to correſpond 
with the ardour of his wiſhes, let him 
rather employ his exertions among the 
people, in enabling them to bear more, 


than 


( 30: 3 
chanin purſuing meaſurestogive them more, 
before they can ſafely bear it. Inſtead of 
inviting them to the diſcuſſion of queſ- 
tions, of which they muſt neceilarily, with- 


| out previous preparation, be incompetent 
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judges, and, by encouraging them to fora 
[ a rule of conduct from the deciſion, ſub- 
it iecting them to the hazard of fatal miſ- 
If conduct; let him inſtruct them in thoſe 
14 great duties of morality, to the performance 
F i; | of which, as men and members of a com- 
1 munity, they are plainly bound, and fro. 
| | | the obligation of which they cannot lightly 
Ell. be ſet free. Inſtead of giving them a par- 
tial view of any particular conſtitution, by 


exaggerating its evils, or denying its bleſſ- 
ings, thus generating a diſcontent, which no 


conceivable alterations can remove; let him 


put them in renzen:brance, that, as no work 
of man can be perfect, ſo is perfection leſs 
to be expected, where the co-operation of 
many 


("$33 

many is required; and that, if the idea of a 
perfect government could be realized, many 
evils of ſocial life would full remain. Let 

him, in particular, teach them the neceſſity 

of a chearful ſubmiſſion to that ſyſtem of ſub- 

ordination, which muſt have place in every 
government, and which ſeems, indeed, the 
deſignation of Providence, and a patient 
endurance of thoſe evils, which, under 
every poſſible regulation, are the unavoid- 
able lot of man. In ſhort, inſtead of ad- 
dreſſing to them diſcourſes, or diſtributing 
among them writings, of a merely poli- 
tical nature, more calculated to point 
out to them the failure of duty im others. 
than to inſtruct them in their own ; 
Jet him, purſuing the judicious plan, fug- 
geſted lately by a lady of diſtinguiſhed picty 
and talents *, employ his cxertions for tle: 
improvement, in the diſperſion of publica- 
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„ 
tions, which inculcate the general prin- 
ciples of reaſon and religion; and by which, 
while they are prepared for a higher 


ſtate of ſocial life, they may be aſſiſted in 
obtaining the diſpoſitions, ſo neceſſary to 
the enjoyment of happineſs in any. 


Now, to God, &c. 
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PROVERBS XXIX. 2. 


WHEN THE RIGHTEOUS ARE IN AUTHO- 
RITY, THE PEOPLE REJOICE. 


S the welfare of nations depends on 
the degree, in which virtue and 
piety prevail in them, it is obvious, that 
it muſt be materially affected by the man- 
ners of thoſe in high ſtations, and parti- 
cularly of thoſe, who have the regulation 
of ſuch motives to action, as operate moſt 
forcibly on the human mind. The caſe, 
doubtleſs, in which the perſonal 
A of 
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3 
of a ruler is of moſt concern is, where all 
things are directed ſolely by his will. The 
people are happy or miſerable, at leaſt to 
a conſiderable extent, according as a Titus 
or a Domitian is ſeated on the throne. 
We are, however, now called upon to ex- 
preſs our grateful acknowledgments to that 
Providence, which, in the perſon of our 
gracious Sovereign, whoſe acceſſion to the 
throne we are met to celebrate, has given 
us an experimental proof, how important 
the character of a Monarch is to the wel- 
fare of his ſuhjects, though he may reign 
under many limitations. It is evident, 
indeed, ſince the bulk of mankind are 
actuated by motives of immediate ſelf- 
intereſt, that he, who has conſiderable 
influence in the enacting of laws, and till 
more in putting them into execution ; 
who has the diſpoſal of honours and pre- 
ferments ; and who can, in a great degree, 


give 


1 


give the ſanction of faſhion to this or that 
mode of moral behaviour, will greatly 
contribute, whether he has the direct in- 
tention of doing ſo or not, to make that 
behaviour prevail, which is the diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark of his own character. As the 
moſt likely method of recommending our- 
| ſelves to the favour of another is, to imi- 
tate his example, we are naturally led to a 
very diligent imitation of thoſe, by whom 
our happineſs can moſt materially be 


affected. 


Ir may, however, rcafonably be ex- 
pected, that a Monarch, who is himſelf 
virtuous, will be zealous for the prevalence 
of virtue; and his zcul will naturally lead 
him to exert the means to promotc it, 
with which his exalted ſituation ſo amply 
furniſnes him. He will countenance thoſe 
only, or at leaft no further than circum- 
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ſtances may compel him, who have the 
ſame virtuous diſpoſitions and habits with 
himſelf. He will be careful, that all the 
departments, to which he has the imme- 
diate appointment, be filled with men of 
integrity, and, as far as he can judge, of 
ſuch endowments, as may enable them to 


diſcharge their ſeveral duties with the pro- 
per effect. And it will eaſily be conceived, 


ſince theſe may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
to act, in a conſiderable degree, by the 
ſame principles, that this will go far to 
place men of the ſame character in all the 
ſubordmate ſituations of authority. 


Wuxx his attention is called to the 
confirmation of new laws, or to the admi- 
niſtration of thoſe already eſtabliſhed, he 
will not be guided by conſiderations in- 
feriar to thoſe, for which his high office 


was inſtituted. He will not, on the pre- 


tence 


C-$-3 
tence of ſtate neceſſity, or for the ſake of 
preſent convenience, promote any laws, 
contrary to the intereſts of virtue, or de- 
trimental, in any other reſpect, to the ge- 
neral and permanent welfare of his people. 
He will not, to Stau aity pai fe of re- 


venge or advantage to himſelf, or at the 
intereſted interceſſion of others, either 
puniſh the innocent, or ſcreen the guilty ; 
but, conſidering himſelf the miniſter of 
that Being, who inſtituted human govern- 
ment for this very end, that it might be 
« for the puniſhment of evil doers, and 
for the praiſe of them that do well,” he 
will impartially render juſtice to all, ac- 
cording to his opinion of their ſeveral 


IT is with great reaſon, that we this 


day offer up our thankſgivings to that 
Providence, which has, for many years, 
indulged 
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indulged us with a King to reign over us, 
who, by the purity of his own example, 
the encouragement he has afforded to men 
of virtue and talents, and particularly by 
the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, has 


made the advantage of a righteous ruler 


very ſenſibly experienced. As, by the na- 
ture of our government, this 1s an advan- 
tage, which it was not in our power to 
command, it becomes us to be the more 
thankful for its enjoyment ; and we have 
only, on this head, to with, that the want 
in many of a due ſenſe of ſuch an impor- 


tant bleſſing, may not call down upon us 


all the unhappineſs of being deprived of it. 


THrRE is another branch of our gover- 
nors, for whom alſo, as we have not the 
opportunity of ſelecting them, we can 
only be thankful, when they are ſuch as 
they ought to be, and lament the misfor- 


tune, 


ho. 


tune, when they happen to be otherwiſe. 
It will not fail, however, to have a ta- 
vourable effect on the conduct of all, who 
are in ſtations of rank and authority, or 
who are deſirous of being advanced to 
them, that he, who 1s entruſted with the 
power of conferring or improving them, 
is a lover of virtue. When the fountain 
of honour is pure, the ſtreams, which 
flow from it, may reaſonably be expected 
to be ſo too; and we may confidentiy 
hope, that one of the ſtrongeſt incen- 
tives to - actions beneficial to the public, 
which the careful father of his people can 
beſtow, will not be perverted by him to 
their detriment. With reſpect to thoſe, 
who have attained to ſuch diſtinctions, 
and to the ri ght of tranſmitting them to 
their deſcendents, there is an evident obli- 
gation, thence ariſing, to make uſe of all 
the means in their power, as well by the 

aids 
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aids of a ſuitable education as otherwiſe, 
by which they may be enabled to tranſmit 
to their children, together with the privi- 
leges of birth, the diſpoſitions and habits 
adapted ſo to enjoy them, as may render 
them beneficial to the public, and AP 
honourable to their poſſeſſors. 


Bur, by the cata, under which 
we have the happineſs to live, the benefits 
of our political fituation are not left en- 
tirely to depend on the character of our 
king or our nobles. A very important part 
of our legiſlative body conſiſts of thoſe, 
who are the objects of our own choice; and 
who, therefore, if they correſpond not to 
the character of righteous rulers, are a 
cauſe of reproach to us, as well as of 
lamentation. If our King be of a weak or 
depraved diſpoſition, and, loſing fight of 
that true glory, which can ariſe only from 

the 


9-3 


the grateful applauſes of a people rendered 
happy by his ſway, aim at the mere en- 
largement of his dominions, or the exten- 
ſion of his prerogative over them; and 
ſeek, from mean ambition, to become the 
admired, though hated, hero of hiſtory : 
or, if our nobility, forſaking the principle, 
on which their order was eſtabliſhed, ceaſe 
to be examples of talents exerted in the 
ſervice of the public; and, endeavouring 
to be diſtinguiſhed only by refinements in 
diſſipation, employ the influence, which 
their wealth and ſituation give them, in 
the gratification of ſelfiſh deſires, and to 
purpoſes of public miſchief: we muſt then 
patiently bear the misfortune, conſoling 
ourſelves with reflecting on the other parts 
of that conſtitution, which, notwithſtand- 
ing its being ſubject to ſuch occaſional 
impediments to the attainment of its 

B object, 
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obje-t, is yet admirably adapted, on the 


whole, to enſure the public good. But if in 
thoſe, who are the choſen repreſentatives of 
the people, there be any egregious defect of 
moral or political principle, a defect of 
any of the qualites requiſite to fit them for 
their ſituation, the people ought to take 
the blame cf it, in a conſiderable degree, 
to themſelves. Although the privilege of 
electing our repreſentatives is very unequally 
diſtributed, it 1s yet ſufficiently general to 
make it matter of ſerious lamentation if, 
as 1s the opinion of ſome, there be ſuch a 
want of public ſpirit in the exerciſe of it, 
as, from the circumſtance of the privilege 
itſelf not being ſtill more general, can be 
attended with any very miſchievous con- 
ſequences. The number of electors is 
already ſo great, that to thoſe, who are 
inclined to judge favourably of mankind, 


— 


it 
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it is not eaſy to conceive what purpoſes of 
wiſdom or integrity could be anſwered by 
the mere increaſe of it. Be this, however, 
as it may, it is my preſent object, taking 
things as they actually are, to point out 
the conduct, which ſcems adapted to pro- 
duce the greateſt good ; to recommend the 
right employment of the privileges we 
poſſeſs already, rather than excite to a vain 
and perhaps uſeleſs aſpiration after more. 
If the ſtate of our repreſentation be leſs 
perfect than might be wiſhed, this will 
not excuſe us from doing what 1s in our 
power, and what therefore is our duty, to 
ſecure to the public all the advantages, 
which the repreſentative part of our go- 
vernment has in view; but will rathcr 
oblige us to make amends, by the more 
ſcrupulous diſcharge of individual duty, 
for the neceſſary een of — 
regulations. 
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Lr every one, then, who is poſſeſſed 
of the right of contributing to the choice 
of a repreſentative of the people in parlia- 
ment, regard it, not as a private privilege, 
of which he is at liberty to make the moſt 
advantage for himſelf, but as a ſacred 
truſt, by which he is conſtituted a guardian 
of the public good; and, regarding it in 
this view, let him not be driven, by any 
conſideration, from ſuch an exerciſe of it, 
as his conſcience will naturally dictate. 
We have an important duty to perform, 
when it depends in any meaſure on our 
conduct, whether virtue or vice ſhall 
have the encouragement of the legiſlature. 
While tlie repreſentatives of the people are 
men of ſenſe and integrity, and are pre- 
ferred for being ſo, from a regard to 
public good, we may reaſonably hope, 
that they will endeavour to accompliſh 


the purpoſes of thoſe, who preferred 


them 3 


/ 


E 
them; that ſuch encouragement will be 
given to virtuous conduct, both by the 
laws, and the example of thoſe who enact 
them, as may make the cauſe of virtue 
flouriſh : but, if they be elected on con- 
ſiderations foreign, and even contrary to 
thoſe, which alone can render them worthy 


of our choice, it is not to be expected, 
that, when they come to act, they will bc 
directed by. better principles. If the firſt 
movements of political meaſures origi- 
nate in corruption, it can ſcarce happen, 
that the concluſions will be ſound. Yet 
when, at any time, a ſenator is ſuſpected 
of diſregarding the public good, from 
motives of immediate ſelf-intereſt, all feel 
indignant at his conduct, and thoſe perhaps 
the moſt, who have evinced the leaſt 


public ſpirit in electing him; forgetting 


that, in their own conduct, they have 
furniſhed him with a plea for his, which, 


at 


* 
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at leaſt to ſuch as have ſet the example 
of corruption, ought to go far in his 
excuſe. 


Ir it be urged, that, in the great 
number of thoſe, who are poſſeſſed of the 
{ame privilege, the vote of an individual 
is of little moment, and that he may well 
be excuſed for acting on views of imme- 
diate advantage to himſelf, as being the 
preponderant duty, let him conſider what 
muſt be the conſequence if all, who might 
allege the fame reaſon, were to follow his 
example; not to mention, that he could 
enjoy, furely, with but imperfect ſatisfac- 
tion, the benefits, which he poſſeſſes only 
at others coſt. The prevalence of virtue, 
however, 1s of ſuch importance to every 
member of the ſtate, that even the prin- 
ciple of ſelf-intereſt is departed from, when 
the incentives to yirtue are voluntarily 


given 


(33: 0 

given up or weakened. He who, by the 
proſtitution of his ſuffrage, contributes to 
leſſen the wiſdom and probity of the 
counſels, to which virtue looks for her 
ſupport, will be poorly compenſated for 
the hazard of thoſe evils, to which he 
expoſes himſelf and his connections, by 
any immediate reward he may receive. 


Wurd the temptation to convert our 
privilege of voting to ſelfiſn purpoſes is 
once ſurmounted, there will remain no 
difficulty in the diſcharge of our duty, 
which may not eafily be removed. Uſing 
the ſame degree of caution, which we 
ſhould think neceſſary in a private concern 
of equal import, we {hall be in little 
danger of doing wrong. The charaAer; 
of thoſe, who are likely, or indeed qualified, 
to be offered to our choice, are generally 
ſo well known, that ſcarce any one, who 
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G 
is not willing, can be materially deceived 
reſpecting them; and the grounds of pre- 
ference, if we would prefer according to 
the criterion 1 am recommending, are ſo 
plain, that few can err in applying them. 
We have only to recollect the advice of 


Jethro to Moſes, © to chooſe out of all 


the people, able men, ſuch as fear God, 
men of truth, hating covetouſneſs; and, 
being ſincerely deſirous of following it, we 
ſhall be in no great —_ of deviating 
far from it. 


Bur it ſometimes happens, from the 
ſuppoſed neceſſity of co-operating with a 
party, that even thoſe, who act on the 
beſt motives, give a vote, or ſupport a 
particular meaſure, in direct oppoſition to 
their own opinion. I will not undertake 
to ſay, that this conduct never can be 
right; yet, as the principle it proceeds on 

18 


1 
is ſo liable to abuſe, ] ſhould be ſorry to 
find, that it is often ncceſſary. It is, 
indeed, poſſible that, on ſome great emer- 
gence, a combination of perſons of ability 
and integrity, in counter- acting a powerful 
and over-bearing influence, may, at its 
firſt inſtitution, be of public benefit ; but 
no ſuch combination is likely long to act 
on the principles, on which it ſet out. It 
will neceſſarily happen, that the vigilance 
of the generality will ſoon abate ; and the 
probable conſequence 1s, that the effect of 
their operations will be employed, by a 
few ambitious individuals, to the purpoſe 
of their own aggrandiſement. If, there- 
fore, we are, at any time, induced to join 
ourſelves to a party, by which we imagine 
ſome meaſure of public good may moſt 
effectually be accompliſhed, let us carefully 
guard againſt that change of object, which 
is ſo likely to take place, and give our 
C ſanction 
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1 
ſanction to what is propoſed to our 
ſupport with the ſame ſcrupuloſity, as if it 
were entirely our own, and we were ſingly 
reſponſible for the iſſue. If, by ſuch in- 


formation as we are able to obtain, we do 


not find ourſelves competent to a deciſion 
on the queſtion, which we are called upon 
to decide, let us rather not ſpeak at all, 
than give up the influence of our voice 
into ſuch hands, as may direct 1t wrong. 
Indeed, whatever is the nature of the duty, 
let a man act according to his judgment, 
in his individual capacity, and the reſult, 
it not the beſt poſſible, will at Icaſt be 
ſuch, as need occalion him no remorſe : 
whercas, if he has given up himſelf to the 
diſpoſal of others, and they happen to 
diſpoſe of him rightly, making him an 
inſtrument of good, he can derive but 
little ſatisfaction from the circumſtance ; 
though, if they make him the inſtru- 


ment 
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ment of harm, he will not eaſily forgive 


himlſclt *. 
LET 


* It has often appeared to me as the great misfortune of 
modern politics, that there is an allowed neceflity of Par?;, 
to the bringing about of any meaſure of public utility. 
While this notion prevails, I have no ſanguine hope of the 
exiſtence of much public wiſdom or public virtue, nor 
conſequently of the greateſt public good; though, by the 
coll ſion of different intereſts, particular beneficial meaſures 
may ſometimes be effected. 


By public wiſdom, I mean the judgment formed (or the 
capacity to form it) on any meaſure, from the views in 
which it appears to a great varicty of individuals, of different 
capacities and habits, by which it may be ſo modified, as to 
produce the moſt poſtible advantage to the whole community. 
Now this effect can be attained, only by the immediate 
exerciſe of the judgment of individuals on the meaſure to 
be conſidered. If individuals ere give up their judgment 
to the heads of their party, their wiſdom, as a public body, 
exiſts no longer; and it is u in the exact proportion, 
in which they do give it up to them. In large communi- 
ties, there is, indeed, a neceſſity, j reviouſly to actual 
operation, for the graduul reſignation of private judgment, 
and truſting to the judgment of others, till the efficient 
perſons are reduced to a number proper for action; but, as 
this reduction cannot be carried beyond the neceſſary limits, 
without manifeſt diſad vantage, it is the part of true policy 
to be on its guard againſt a ſyſtem, which has a direct 
tendency to carry it on. 


E W'it!, 
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LET it not be thought, from what has 
been ſaid, that I intend to cenſure the 
conduct of any individual, whom I may 
imagine to act inconſiſtently with the 


principle, 


With reſpe& to public virtue, the caſe is, perhaps, fill 
more evident. If 2 man acts, in all inſtances, according 
to his judgment of the matter, as he cannot be depended 
on to act by the ſpirit of any party, he is worth nothing to 
any, and probably no temptation to act, in any particular 
inſtance, otherwiſe than his judgment may direct, will be 
held out to him, nothing leis than a cour/e of conduct being 
of much conſideration either way ; but, if it be known, 
that he 1s ready to ſupport the miniſter in any meaſure, or 
to oppoſe him in any, it then becomes worth while to 
ſecure him where he is, or bring him over to where he is 
not. If, thereſore, I undertook to counſel him, who wiſhes 
to derive the molt private advantage from his public privi- 
leges, I would ſay to him, © y all means, attach yourſelf 
decidecly to a party. Perhaps it matters not a great deal to 
which. It may, indeed, be a longer or ſhorter time before 
it anſwers to you; but you vil be very much out of luck 
if, in the frequent changes, which take place, it does not 
anſwer to you in the end.” With reſpect to the party itſelf, 
as it muſt neceſſarily happen, that oe, or however a few, 
will ſoon obtain the aſcendency, and have the direction of 
its influence, the danger of their directing it by perſonal 
conſiderations will be ftill greater. If we find not public 
virtue in him, who has but an individual voice, what reaſon 
have we to expect 1t in thoſe, who can command the voice 
of thouſunds, and who, in conſcquence of their increaſed 


1mportance, 
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principle, which J have endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh. In the complicated mazes of 
policy, it is poſſible, that ſome may ſee 
the matter in a light rather different from 
that, in which it appears right to me to 
place it ; and, in the interference of duties, 
which ſometimes takes place, it is not im- 
probable, that many, who ſee it in the 
ſame, may have reaſons, which, at leaſt 
to themſelves, will juſtify their neglect of 
an acknowledged obligation. It is my 


part, however, ſimply to trace out the rule 


of duty, whatever exceptions it may admit 


of, and whether any may think fit to be 
directed by it or not. Leaving, then, the 


claim 


importance, are ſubjected to a proportionably greater temp- 
tation to depart from the conſcientious application of it. If 
it be ſaid. That thoſe, who are at the head of a party, 
are therefore placed there, becauſe they are diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by a greater portion of public virtuc;“ I will 
leave it to he decided, by what experience has taught us, 
whether this, admitting it to be true, be a ſufficient 
counter-balance to the increaſed cauſe of defection now 


ſuggeſted. 
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claim to an exemption from its obſervance 
to be determined by cach one's conlcience, 
I will only fay, with reſpect to any devia- 
tion from it, that «happy is he, who 
condemneth not himſelf in the thing which 


he alloweth.” 


The principle, which ſhould rcgulaic 
our conduct in the choice of repreſentatives 
in parliament, ought allo to be attended 
to, in a degree proportionate to the im- 
portance of the caſe, in the choice of every 
ſubordinate ruler or officer. The magiſ- 
trates of cvery deſcription have it greatly 
in their power, by their fidelity and 
diligence in the adminiſtration of the 
laws, and ſtill more perhaps by the influ- 
ence of a good example, to promote the 
cauſe of virtue and religion, As, by the 
ſeveral gradations of their ranks, they are 


connected, and in a manner aſſociated, 


— 


with 


1 
with the different claſſes of the people, 
they have the opportunity of an immediate 
intercourſe with each of them; an advan- 
tage, which the ſupreme Magiſtrate cf a 
great nation, or indeed the members of 
the legiſlature in general, if they poſſeſs it 
at all, muſt poſſeſs in a much inferior 
degree; and it highly concerns us to take 
carc, that this advantage, by being placed 
in proper hands, be duly improved. Who- 
ever, thcrefore, is called unon to the 
performance of a duty, on which ſo much 
depends, as on the choice of thoſe, who 
have uchi an influence on the public 
welfare, Mould conſider, as I have already 
obſer ec with reſpect to the higher care, 
that hc is called upon, not to exerciſe a 
mere pcerivnal priviiege, but to execute 
a public truſt; am} that he is not at 
liberty, from the ſohciration of friends, or 
the cxpcctation of ri-vard, to confer his 
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( 24 ) 
ſuffrage on any candidate, whom he does 
not judge well qualified to fulfil the duties 


of the ſtation, in which he contributes 
to place him. 


Bxrorr I conclude, let me be permitted 
to remark, that, if we are reſolved to 
perform our duties of this kind on the 
principle, which I have recommended, it 
is a neceſſary preliminary, that we do not 
entangle ourſelves by premature engage- 
ments. Till the moment arrive, at which 
our choice 1s to be declared, we cannot 
poſſibly know, on whom it may moſt 
worthily fall. Regard to a previous pro- 
miſe will not fail to prejudice us with 
reſpe& to the merits of the ſeveral candi- 
dates, if it does not induce us to prefer 
him, whom we do not think the moſt 
deſerving ; and if, in judging between 
contending obligations, we at length de- 

terrnine 


(25.3 
termine rightly, we ſhall at leaſt have 
encountered a difficulty, we might eaſily 
have avoided, as well as incurred the 
hazard of giving ncedleſs offence. Indeed, 


he who engages himſelf to perform any 
duty in a particular manner, before he is 


fully acquainted with the circumſtances, 
under which he ſhall be called upon to 
do it, muſt give up every pretenſion to 
the conſcientious performance of it, which 
neceſſarily implies all the attention to thoſe 
circumſtances, it is in our power to beſtow. 
If, therefore, we would lay claim to it in 
this inſtance, we muſt not, to get rid of 
troubleſome importunity, or to obtain any 
poſitive advantage, give to any one an 
unconditional promiſe of our ſupport. 


Finally: whatever may be the ſituation 
of public affairs; whether Providence may 
pleaſe to bleſs us with proſperity, or Jeg fit 

D {> 
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( 26 ) 
to try us by adverſity, let us, by the obſer- 
vance of our own political duties, in our 
ſeveral ſtations, take diligent heed, that 
we have no juſt cauſe of ſelf-reproach ; 
and particularly, by attending to the duties 
now ſet forth, let us make uſe of the 
means in our power, by which we may 
ſecure to ourſelves: the happineſs of being 
governed by righteous rulers, and have 
reaſon to praiſe God, not only that our 
King, but all who are inveſted with 
authority under him, remembering the 
end of their appointment, and the account 
which they muſt one day give, © do truly 
and iudifferently miniſter juſtice, to the 
puniſhment of wickedneſs and vice, and 


to the maintenance of true religion and 
virtue,” 
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